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THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 



INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
MEMBERS TO LOCAL CHAPTERS 

At a recent meeting of a local chapter, 
the responsibility of individual members 
was under discussion. One of the mem- 
bers had prepared a list of questions 
which he believed every member in good 
standing should be able to answer in the 
affirmative. The list is so comprehensive 
and suggestive that it was decided to 
include it in this issue of the Phi Delta 
Kappan for the scrutiny of other chap- 
ters. It is recommended that more de- 
tailed lists be prepared and sent in for 
publication. 

1. Do you regularly attend the meet- 
ings of the chapter? 

2. Do you pay your dues promptly? 

3. Do you wear your Phi Delta Kappa 
pin regularly? 

4. Do you know the provisions of the 
constitution, the ritual, and the by-laws? 

5. Are you familiar with the history 
of your chapter? 

6. Are you personally acquainted with 
all the resident members of your chap- 
ter? 

7. Are you constantly looking among 
your friends for men who would be val- 
uable additions to the membership of 
the Fraternity? 

8. Do you accept and faithfully per- 
form all duties assigned to you by the 
chapter? 

9. Are .you always willing to sacri- 
fice personal preferences to the welfare 
of your chapter? 

10. When out in the field, do you keep 
your chapter informed as to your loca- 
tion and the work you are doing? 

11. Do you ever take the initiative in 



movements for the welfare of your chap- 
ter? 

12. Do you exemplify in your college 
and professional life the aims and ideals 
of Phi Delta Kappa? 



INSTALLATION OF THE WISCONSIN 
CHAPTER 

The Executive Committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa takes great pleasure in announcing 
the installation of the Wisconsin Chap- 
ter, Friday evening, January 28. The 
members of the Fraternity who officiated 
at the installation were: Dr. L. V. Koos, 
District Deputy of the Northwest District; 
Professor W. L. Uhl, the University of 
Wisconsin; Principal H. L. Miller, of the 
University High School; Charles S. 
Meek, Superintendent of Schools, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; Paul West, assistant 
Professor of Education, the University 
of Wisconsin; W. E. Leonard, assistant 
Professor of Education, the University of 
Wisconsin, and the National President. 

In connection with the installation 
ceremony, twenty candidates were ini- 
tiated. A majority of these men are grad- 
uates and senior college students of the 
University of Wisconsin, who are prepar- 
ing for professional careers in the field 
of administration. Several of the initiates 
are members of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity who give courses in Education. 
Some of the initiates are already holding 
administrative positions in Wisconsin 
and came to Madison, Friday, especially 
for the installation. The superior qual- 
ity of the new members insures an active 
progressive chapter. 



Leadership in Education 

There is no more fitting introduction to the articles on Leadership in this 
issue of The Phi Delta Kappan than the following paragraph from the ritual of 
the Fraternity: 

"We urge you to work and live for EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP. With 
the coming of trained men into the field, who plan a life of educational service, 
arises the hope of a true profession of teaching. We enjoin upon you most 
earnestly ever to guard against the narrowing of your interest exclusively to one 
subject or one detail. Think broadly, think sympathetically, ever bearing in mind 
that the most efficient educator is the one who, especially capable in one depart- 
ment of our common service, is keenly interested in all others. May we be assured 
that your vision will not become dead to these possibilities and that your effort 
will be directed toward their attainment?" 

WILLIAM S. GRAY, National President. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING 
LEADERS IN EDUCATION 

Anyone well acquainted with the field 
of education in the United States could 
name ten people who occupy positions of 
leadership. It is perhaps not so easy to 
explain why these persons are acknowl- 
edged as leaders. It is my purpose in 
this brief discussion, having in mind a 
number of persons who are in my judg- 
ment leaders in education, to suggest 
the reasons why they occupy positions 
of leadership. 

Men become leaders only as they can 
think beyond the current practice of the 
profession in which they are engaged. 
These men think both in terms of a defi- 
nite philosophy of education and in the 
light of a thorough-going knowledge of 
current practice. They dream dreams of 
work to be done and of ideals to be real- 
ized that the ordinary man will scoff at 
as impracticable. 

With a program in mind, the real 
leader must be willing to spend time and 
to work hard to get his ideas before the 
profession and before the general public. 
He works to best advantage when he is 
patient and willing to have other men 
and women come to believe that the 
ideas which he has proposed are their 
own. He becomes the ideal leader when 
he modifies his judgments and the pro- 
gram for which he works in the light of 
the thought and insight of his co-workers. 
The greatest leader is the one who has 
learned to be a Joyal follower. 

The success of a man, as a leader, may 
be roughly measured by the number of 
people whom he is able to enlist in sup- 
port of the program which he proposes. 
The highest type of leadership involves 
the selection of people of varying abili- 
ties and interests for the particular con- 
tribution which they can make. The 
ablest leaders in onr profession are men 
who have great confidence in their asso- 
ciates. They are responsible for the de- 
velopment of many men and women who 
in their^ turn demonstrate ability to lead. 
The superintendent of schools, college 
president, op other executive who Is con- 
stantly finding people able to do more 
than they themselves had dreamed of, 
and who encourages them by acknowl- 
edging the service which they render, is 
a type of leader that we are all willing 
to follow. 

A real leader must on occasion be will- 
ing to fight for the vision which he has 
had. There are times when the program 
of work to be done will meet with vig- 
orous opposition. When this situation 
arises the leader must be ready without 
any thought of self to fight for his ideals. 
He must be able to state clearly the 



fundamental considerations which lie 
back of his program. He will need to 
have available all of the evidence that 
can be had in support of the position 
which he takes; and he must above all 
else be willing to fight vigorously and 
fearlessly for the accomplishment of the 
program which he proposes. 

Leadership involves a broad funda- 
mental knowledge of the field in which 
a man works. A leader must be able 
to think through and beyond the current 
practices of his profession. Leadership 
requires that one work in co-operation 
with others, helping all of those with 
whom he is associated to do their best 
work in a common cause. No one can 
hope to achieve leadership who is un- 
able or unwilling to modify his judg- 
ments in the light of evidence or by rea- 
son of the insight of 'his colleagues. A 
leader must on occasion be a loyal fol- 
lower. To be a great leader requires that 
one believe greatly in the cause which 
he serves, and' that one be willing to 
work diligently and to fight vigorously 
for the realization of his ideals. 

GEORGE D. STRAYER, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 



OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 

There are two kinds of opportunity for 
research in Education. The first I am 
tempted to call the get-rich-quick type. 
The analogy is correct in-so-far as it im- 
plies the hope of obtaining large returns 
— in the way of academic degrees, pub- 
lication of articles and notoriety — with 
a minimum of strenuous thought. When- 
ever one feels under the necessity of 
"producing" something either as an ad- 
ministrator, teacher of education or stu- 
dent, he is apt to cast about for some 
scheme in which he may invest his time 
and effort and from which he may obtain 
fame and wealth overnight. 

If the aspirant for honors in research 
is seeking such a scheme let him make 
a distribution of the marks given by the 
different teachers of a school or college 
(this one has been exploited almost too 
often to get by) or apply one of the 
standard tests to the pupils of a school 
or school system, compare the medians 
with norms, present grade-progress 
curves and compare different schools and 
classes; or collect specimens and con- 
struct a new hand-writing scale or com- 
position scale or silent reading test or 
group intelligence test; or let him give 
the Binet Test to a class of pupils and 
then apply a group test and calculate the 
correlation. 
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All of these projects had value the 
first or second or third time they were 
pursued, when the aim was to solve a 
problem or answer a question. But they 
all raise many more problems than they 
settle. Further advance must be made 
by the same kind of adventure which 
characterized the early work on these 
problems. The investigator must go out 
to solve a problem, not to accumulate 
material. At this point, the get-rich-quick 
analogy, in a measure, breaks down, 
since the real investigator seeks new 
veins of truth while the pseudo-investi- 
gator works over the ore about the shafts 
of worn-out mines. 

Where are the new veins? Obviously 
they cannot be charted with the same 
precision as can the old mines. We. may 
discover the general location of some of 
them, however, by reading the reports 
of research in' almost any field and then 
asking ourselves what isn't known that 
ought to be known about the problem 
under investigation. We Will always find 
that this leads us to further and further 
analysis of the problem. Take just an 
illustration or two. Standard tests show 
differences and' overlapping in ability. 
Are these differences inherent or acci- 
dental? If inherent, do they rest on the 
complex of abilities characteristic of a 
school subject or on differences in some 
simple component capacity? Does the 
overcoming of special disabilities depend 
on more intensive training of the sort 
which is suited to the majority of chil- 
dren or is some different method re- 
quired? Does the child of superior at- 
tainments pass through given stages of 
development at different periods than the 
median child or is his development at 
a different level merely? How far can 
the learning process of the superior child 
be discovered and taught the child of 
lower capacity? What in general are the 
possibilities and limitations of teaching 
a child how to learn as distinguished 
from merely exposing him to the oppor- 
tunity and applying a stimulus? This is 
the analytical aspect of the familiar 
supervised study problem. 

We may take our stand at any point 
on the boundary of the field of knowledge 
and find unconquered domains of dark- 
ness without. The larger the clearing, 
the larger are the boundaries from which 
it may be extended. Their extension re- 
quires the same willingness patiently to 
work out new technique or to apply tech- 
nique to new problems, without the 
guarantee of results within a definite 
period of time, that characterized the 
earlier pioneers. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN, 
The School of Education, 
The University of Chicago. 



THE ACHIEVEMENT OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP 

In any consideration of educational lead- 
ership a primary and fundamental distinc- 
tion should be made between real leader- 
ship and the mere occupancy of an official 
position involving titular leadership and 
authority. Unfortunately it is only too 
easy for persons without proper quali- 
fications to secure official positions which 
call for the qualities of leadership and 
most people are only too willing to ma- 
noeuvre themselves into such positions. 
That form of "leadership" deserves no 
consideration. Education needs badly the 
elimination of such false "leadership" 
and the development of real leadership. 

The man or woman who aspires to 
leadership, whether in educational ad- 
ministration or in educational thought, 
should make a conscientious inventory 
of the responsibilities involved and of 
his own qualifications to meet them. He 
should ask himself these questions: (1) 
What is the nature of the leadership to 
which I aspire, what are its responsibili- 
ties, and what qualifications do they 
require? (2) Am I willing honestly and* 
conscientiously to assume the responsi- 
bilities of such leadership and to meet 
its demands for service? (3) What 
qualities do I possess which would justify 
the belief that I could properly meet 
the responsibilities of such leadership? 
(4) What special training or experience 
is needed adequately to perform the 
duties of such leadership? (5) Have I 
had the requisite minimum experience 
and training, or can I secure it? Until 
he can answer these questions satisfac- 
torily he has no right to aspire to leader- 
ship or to assume it. 

If a man or woman can satisfactorily 
answer such questions as those suggested 
he may properly aspire to educational 
leadership. In the achievement of his 
aspiration he will find need for attention 
to these four matters: (1) the cultiva- 
tion of those qualities which are suitable 
for the leadership desired and the elim- 
ination of those qualities which are 
unsuited to such leadership; (2) appro- 
priate professional training and experi- 
ence; (3) the ordering of his professional 
work so that each element in it may 
contribute its maximum toward the de- 
sired goal; (4) the establishment of such 
official, professional, and personal con- 
nections that others may have an oppor- 
tunity to measure his capacities and 
worth. . Each of these matters deserves 
some further consideration. 

1. Many men and women of capacity, 
of training, and of experience, fail to 
attain the leadership or recognition which 
they desire and which otherwise they 
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may well deserve, solely because of man- 
nerisms, habits, or other qualities which 
they might easily have eliminated, or be- 
cause of their failure to develop certain 
special qualities demanded of the leader 
in some special field. This is particularly 
true of many who aspire for positions 
of educational leadership which involve 
administration. There one of the most 
fundamental qualities demanded of the 
leader is the ability to, deal with the 
multiform personal relations involved 
and treat the human elements. The ad- 
ministration of material factors is rela- 
tively easy; the administration of the 
personal factors is extremely difficult. 

Every aspirant for leadership must be 
a severe and rigorous critic of himself. 
If an inventory of his own qualities and 
traits reveal any which are unfavorable 
for the achievement of his aspiration he 
must bend his energies toward their 
elimination or subordination. Objection- 
able characteristics may range all the way 
from petty matters such as those of 
slovenly dress to more important traits 
such as those of pugnacious individual- 
ism or indecision. A single undesirable 
habit which thrusts itself on the attention 
of others not infrequently prevents a 
man or woman from receiving the first 
recognition which leads toward success. 
Relatively unimportant characteristics 
in the generality of people may be very 
important factors in promoting or pre- 
venting recognition in the aspirant for 
leadership. On the other hand, a man 
or woman may possess every important 
qualification except one and escape 
recognition because of the lack of one 
qualification which he might easily have 
acquired if he had taken the trouble to 
examine his own qualifications early 
enough and to bend his energies toward 
the development of the particular char- 
acteristic demanded. 

2. The educational world is full of 
men and women who never make any 
definite move to provide themselves with 
appropriate training and experience and 
then complain because they are passed 
by when others are promoted to positions 
of leadership. No amibitious man or 
woman should permit himself to be too 
much of an opportunist and wait for 
recognition to lift him out of the common 
run of educators. He must be ready for 
opportunity when it knocks and his op- 
portunism should consist only of being 
ready to recognize and grasp opportunity 
when it presents itself. Educational 
leadership in these days demands the 
man or woman who has been properly 
trained for the responsibilities and 
opportunities involved. The time is 
rapidly passing when real leadership 
can be gained solely from practical ex- 



perience and the demands of educational 
leadership today require much more 
than the haphazard training of ex- 
perience only. Professional training is 
an absolute necessity for the educational 
leader, even to the extent of definite 
specialization. Few progressive com- 
munities in the future will be content 
with the administrative officer whose 
preparation for leadership has not in- 
cluded extensive professional study. Few 
institutions for the training of teachers 
in the future will be willing to be repre- 
sented by instructors who have not had 
a thorough training in educational 
theory and extensive experience in actual 
practice. 

That the responsibilities of educational 
leadership are not properly appreciated 
by many aspirants therefore is evidenced 
by the readiness of such aspirants to 
assume the duties of leadership without 
proper training and experience. One of 
the commonest manifestations of this is 
found in the active candidacy of high- 
school teachers and principals for posi- 
tions as superintendents of schools, the 
majority of those candidates having had 
no experience whatever in elementary 
school work. The conscientious aspirant 
for educational leadership must carefully 
determine what kind of professional 
training and what kind of practical ex- 
perience is demanded of the candidate 
for leadership in the special field con- 
cerned. He must then plan his training 
and experience to fit the needs of the 
special case. 

3. The candidate for leadership must 
not only secure the appropriate education 
and experience as they may be measured 
by the kind of position held. He must 
also carefully order his professional life 
so that each opportunity may be made to 
contribute toward the chosen goal. Per- 
haps the point emphasized here may be 
made more clear with reference to one 
particular type of leadership — that of a 
secondary-school principalship. Most 
aspirants for such position would natur- 
ally secure experience in secondary- 
school teaching. However, extensive ex- 
perience in that field and successful ex- 
perience in teaching alone are not suffi- 
cient preparation for leadership as a 
secondary-school principal. The aspirant 
for leadership in that field will be careful 
to provide for two things: (a) he will, 
if possible, see to it that his experience 
is as wide as possible, e. g., he may find 
it desirable to secure teaching experience 
in more than one special and limited 
field, possibly in at least two schools of 
somewhat different characteristics; (b) 
he will seize on every opportunity (and 
the opportunities are many) to partici- 
pate in the semi-administrative activities 
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of the school and to familiarize himself 
with the administrative side of the 
school in which he teaches. Most pro- 
gressive principals are glad to have the 
teacher's assistance in the preparation of 
the time schedule, in the supervision of 
extra-curriculum activities, and the like 
form of administrative work. The wide- 
awake teacher can find plenty of oppor- 
tunity to familiarize himself with sec- 
ondary-school administration, and much 
the same opportunity exists for the 
aspirant for leadership in other fields. 

4. Finally, the aspirant for educational 
leadership must see to it that he avails 
himself of every opportunity to establish 
official, professional, and personal con- 
nections with those concerned with the 
field in which he aspires to be a leader. 
This is far from meaning that he should 
involve himself in unprofessional politics. 



It means simply that his own understand- 
ing of the problems of leadership must 
be gained in part through those con- 
nected with administration and thought 
in his chosen field, and that those most 
concerned with leadership in that field 
must have some opportunity to learn the 
candidate's qualifications. What connec- 
tions should be established and how they 
may be established must be a problem 
for the candidate in the particular posi- 
tion in which he finds himself. 

After all, true leadership in education, 
as in any other field, is achieved by the 
possession of those qualifications required 
and by letting others know that you are 
qualified. 

ALEXANDER INGLIS, 
Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 



Where Are They? 



The addresses of the following have 
been reported by their chapters as un- 
known. Do you know the address of 
any? If so, please send such information 
to the National Secretary or to the chap- 
ter corresponding secretary. 

ALPHA (Indiana) 

E. D. Burton 
R. V. Cook 
Elisha L. Fisher 
Allan W. Grissom 
Bort Hermann 
Robert Lambert 
Lindley S. Roberts 
Ernest D. Stewart 
Calvin Perry Stone 
Merle S. Ward 
Ernest W. Wilmore 

B. A. Winans 
Charles Zinimerman 
William I. Lower 
Marion S. Mahan 
Robt. J. Mann 
Mack. P. Monroe 
Olin D. Morrisson 
Thos. M. Records 
Charles C. Stech 
W. H. Stone 
Walter E. Treanor 
Glen W. Warner 
Herman A. Wimmer 
Horace C. Wysong 

BETA (Columbia) 

Howard H. Wallace 
Marvin J. Van Wagenen 
John W. Osborn 
Herbert A. McKean 

C. F. Dienst 
Charles B. Austin 
Homer E. Cooper 



J. H. Hanger 
D. L. Hoopingarner 
C. L. Moore 
C. M. Smith 
O. T. Hamilton 
H. S. Simmons 
Chas. E. Green 
J. J. Osuna 
Mathias Baehurke 
George A. Manning 
J. H. Winch 
J. Marquard 
Henry G. Hotz 
Theodore Martin 
Paul J. Kruse 
Chas. E. Martin 
Thos. F. Marshall 
Marcellus 

Robert M. Reinhold 
J. C. Panso 
H. M. Jennings 
A. O. Hanson 

DELTA (Stanford) 
Otha Harrison Close 
J. M. Platts 
Karl M. Courdery 

EPSILON (Iowa) 
Emory Arnett Cromer 
Percy Nowal Houghtelin 
George Schreiber 
Harry A. Wolcott 
Clifford H. Moore 
Thos. J. Tormey 
J. Frank Smith 
Edgar McCoy Everhart 
Wm. H. Meek 
James C. Kendrick 
J. B. Parker 
H. E. Kensinger 
Ira L. Guernsey 
Hans. Jordan Peterson 



ZETA (Chicago) 

ZETA (Chicago) 
R. 0. Warburg 
John Franklin Miner 
James Franklin Lilly 
Edward Albert Cook 

ETA (Minnesota) 

Seymour B. Moon 
Hugh H. Nixon 
Louis J. Pluto 
Jonas A. Sende 
Jack Tarbox 
George M. Baker 
Joseph B. Berg 
Harold S. Boquist 
W. Howard Crawford 
Austin S. Edwards 
Terrence Ward Gilbert 
C. W. Gustafson 
Walter R. Hartman 
Merlin F. Heilig 
Richard J. Use 
W. G. Kingsford 
Joseph J. Mach 
Harold P. Munk 
Oswald B. Overn 
Harry F. Schulte 
Allen P. Snody 
Franz A. Aust 
J. Wesley Barton 
William Bethke 
Laurence H. Cady 
Lester W. Dooley 
Harvey Freeland 
Albert N. Gilbertson 
Paul J. Hardt 
Elmer E. Heeter 
Adolph F. Holman 
Carl H. Keller 
Andrew V. Lien 
Theoran Methven 



IOTA (Harvard) 

William Kezer Batchelder 
Adolph Odin Christiansen 
Richard Peterson Bonney 
Fred Leon Reed 
Franklin Benjamin Dyer 



WHERE ARE THEY? 

LAMDA (California) 

Frederick Augustus Schaeffer 
John Lloyd Mecham 
William Harden Hughes 
Jesse Christian Brandt 
Clarence Nevill Smith 
Paul Edward Webb 
George Olive Sagen 

XI (Pittsburgh) 

Henry Davidson Sheldon 

Gardner Cheney Bassett 

Harry Alven Cochran 

Henry Harper Reohree Brechbill 

Leroy Delp Boaz 

Garrett Thome 

OMICRON (Nebraska) 

Elmer Orton Blackstone 
Arthur L. Embree 
Joseph J. Klima 
Luke Norval Pearce 
William Henry Coleman 
Arthur E. Hughes 
August Edward Nordgren 
Arthur Julius Wickland 

PI (Illinois) 

Simeon Bole 
C. L. Harlan 
Albert W. Marker 
R. A. Williams 
James H. Hanger 
Samuel D. Huddleston 
John B. Phillips 

SIGMA (Ohio) 

George . McMellan Morris 
Arthur Peter Staudt 
Raymond Givens 
Franklin Ludeman 
Thomas Grant Raitt 
John E. Evans 



TAU (Pennsylvania) 

E. D. Grizzell 
Douglass Waples 



Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon (For members only) 

Wednesday, March 2nd, at 12:15 P. M. promptly. 

Hotel Richmond, Kentucky Avenue near Beach, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

TOASTMASTER — Dean Frank Pierrepont Graves, University of Pennsylvania. 

SPEAKERS — Dr. Paul Monroe, Columbia University. President Walter Albert 

Jessup, Iowa University. Dean William Scott Gray, University 

of Chicago, National President. 

Cards, $2.00, may be purchased in registration room on Million Dollar Pier, 
on Monday, February 28th, 9 A.M., and on Tuesday, March 1st, 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 



CHARLES F. BAUDER (Tau), WALTER S. HERTZOG (Beta), Committee. 



